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by Wiu1aM B. EDGERTON 


Sixteen American specialists on Slavic languages and literatures presented 
papers at the Fourth International Congress of Slavists, which was held in 
Moscow, September 1-10, 1958. Their participation was sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council; and their trip was made 
possible by a special grant from The Ford Foundation, administered by the 
ACLS. The sixteen were part of a total American delegation of twenty 
scholars at the Congress, who represented seven of the principal American 
universities offering graduate work in the Slavic field. More than three 
hundred papers were presented and discussed at the ten-day meeting, which 
was attended by seven or eight hundred persons representing some twenty-five 
nations. The host organization was the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
and the sessions were held in the large new building of Moscow University. 


The First International Congress of Slavists was held in Prague in 1929. 
At that time it was agreed that future congresses should be held every five 
years, meeting by turn in the capitals of each of the Slavic countries. The 
second congress took place in Warsaw in 1934. The third was scheduled to 
open in Belgrade on September 1, 1939, but this was prevented by the outbreak 
of World War II. Since the papers for the third congress had already been 
prepared and distributed in advance, however, according to the established 
procedure at these congresses, it was decided that the Moscow congress, the 
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first one held since the War, should be officially considered the fourth in the 
series. Plans for the Moscow Congress were initiated at an international 
meeting of Slavists called in 1955 by the Serbian Academy of Sciences, and 
arrangements for the Congress were worked out by an International Committee 
of Slavists, on which Roman Jakobson of Harvard University was the 
American representative and the present writer was the alternate American 
representative. At the Moscow Congress the decision was made to hold the 
next congress in Bulgaria in 1963. 


The Congress was a landmark in the history of Slavic scholarship; and 
the fruitful contacts, both formal and informal, among Slavists from 
various parts of the world clearly outweighed the aspects of the meeting 
that were open to criticism. An illustration of both the positive and the 
negative aspects was the exhibit of scholarly publications in Slavic linguistics 
and literatures that had appeared during the past ten years in the various 
countries represented at the Congress. The Soviet hosts gave the publications 
contributed by American scholars a prominent position at the every entrance 
to the exhibit; and a constant stream of visitors, both Soviet and foreign, 
could be seen examining the American works and making their own bibli- 
ographies of publications that were of particular interest to them. Along with 
these positive aspects of the exhibit, which alone fully justified all the energy 
that went into gathering and shipping the national contributions to Moscow, 
it must also be reported that certain American scholarly publications, several 
of them works of distinction and, in some cases, of international reputation, 
were arbitrarily excluded from the exhibit by the Soviet authorities. The 
excluded publications were works either written by former Soviet citizens 
now living abroad or expressing views on some aspect of Soviet life or policies 
in terms which the authorities alleged to be offensive. The leaders of the 
American delegation delivered an official letter of protest about the matter. 


It may be significant that the American delegates did not observe any 
uniformity in the attitude shown toward them by their Soviet colleagues. 
On the one hand, their official reception by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
was friendly and their unofficial reception by the large number of Soviet 
scholars and students present at the Congress was often marked by genuine 
warmth. On the other hand, two Soviet speakers issued sharp attacks on 
Western scholarship in general and American scholarship in particular in the 
field of Russian literature, 


These attacks were clearly planned in advance. As it later became known 
to us, a two-day conference had been held in Moscow as early as April 1958, 
during which a group of academic party faithfuls insisted on the urgency 
of launching a “‘counter-offensive” against what they interpreted as an “‘attack” 
by Western, and especially American, scholars aimed at the theory and practice 
of Soviet literature. The “counter-offensive” began in the Soviet press before 
the opening of the Congress. Several articles attacked Western, mainly 
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American, scholarship; one of them was devoted to a book by William Harkins 
of Columbia University; another, published after the Congress, took to task 
a paper on Dostoevsky and André Malraux presented by Rufus Mathewson, 
also of the Columbia Department of Slavic Languages. At the Congress 
itself, the program of the plenary opening session included a paper by a 
Soviet scholar that was devoted to a broadside attack on “reactionary and 
revisionist tendencies” in scholarship on Russian literature. The speaker 
professed to see a sinister link between “reactionary” American scholarship 
and “revisionist” scholarship in the Communist countries, particularly 
Yugoslavia and Poland. Later in the sessions, the focal point of the attacks 
was a paper on the great Russian poet Pushkin presented by Leon Stilman, 
Chairman of the Department of Slavic Languages at Columbia University. 
Professor Stilman’s discussion, conducted in Russian, drew a crowd so large 
that the session had to be moved to the biggest auditorium in Moscow 
University, and the reaction of the audience to his eloquent reply to the 
attacks left little doubt that their sympathies lay with him. Both the 
attacks by Party spokesmen and the frequent expressions of interest and 
sympathy by Soviet scholars and students seem to provide evidence of a 
loosening in the old Stalinist cultural isolation and of intense and watchful 
interest among Soviet scholars in American research in the Slavic field. 


In the sessions on linguistics, undoubtedly the outstanding event was the 
report presented by Roman Jakobson of Harvard University and the discussion 
it aroused. A special session on problems of machine translation, led by 
American and Soviet specialists, drew a huge audience, which showed keen 
interest in the account of American achievements in this field that was 
presented by Lew R. Micklesen of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute at 
the University of Washington. 


THE WORLD OF THE MIND 


On December 1st a special citation was presented by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation to Broadcast Music, Inc. in recognition of its distinguished 
public service in the interests of education. Specifically, the award was 
made for a radio series, “The World of the Mind,” prepared in cooperation 
with the American Council of Learned Societies and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


The ACLS contribution to the fifty-two quarter-hour scripts was 
twenty-five essays describing the interests and organizations of the constituent 
societies. The authors of these scripts are outstanding scholars in each of 
the fields represented by their societies. 


Broadcast Music, Inc. has made every effort to give wide publicity to 
the series and to encourage its intelligent use by local radio stations. It 


1 These scripts were prepared in 1957 and, therefore, do not include the four societies 
which were admitted to the Council in January 1958. 
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requests imaginative, thoughtful handling of the materials and suggests close 
cooperation with boards of education and schools and colleges. The series 
has been requested by 527 educational and commercial stations. 


In a script introducing the series, Howard Mumford Jones explained the 
pattern and aim of the programs: 


“Our broadcasts come in two series. One series is designed to tell 
you something authoritative about American activity in the world of 
science; the other, to tell you something about American activity in the 
world of scholarship. Let us look briefly at these two great terms. 


“Although a definition of science is a very difficult thing for even 
scientists to produce, most of us know a good deal about science. 
Science, we say, tries to discover and state the general principles or laws 
that seem to govern the operation of the universe. In discovering these 
laws and in modifying them in the light of new discoveries, science adds 
to our knowledge of the universe, and sometimes, by suggesting ways 
in which this knowledge can be applied to humanly useful ends, it also 
increases the comfort and happiness of man—and also, alas, man’s capacity 
for destruction. 


“At the heart of the scientific endeavor there is a gigantic problem. 
Why should we assume that our minds are capable of understanding the 
wonders of the universe? Perhaps we ought not make this assumption. 
Science makes what progress it can, however, and the progress of science 
in the twentieth century has been greater proportionately than all the 
progress made in science before 1900. This series of broadcasts about 
what modern scientists now think science is and what it does in various 
fields is planned to tell you as simply and directly as possible what 
leading men of science now believe to be true of their departments 
of scientific activity. 


““A second great area of American intellectual enterprise is the social 
sciences, bodies of knowledge that share the methodology of science on 
the one hand, and the assumption of the humanities on the other hand 
that one of the most interesting objects of study to man is man himself. 
For man, as Aristotle long ago observed, is a political animal. The social 
sciences include economics, sociology, anthropology, social psychology, 
history, and related ways of interpreting man as a social or political 
animal, . . . 


“But what about humanistic scholarship? If it is difficult to define 
science to everybody’s satisfaction, it is even more difficult to define 
scholarship. Sometimes scholarship seems to mean scientific knowledge of 
man and his activities. Sometimes scholarship seems to mean historical 
knowledge of anything. Perhaps the best way to think of scholarship 
is to think of it as knowledge of man as man—that is, knowledge of 
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those qualities in the human race that cannot be wholly dismissed as 
chemistry or physics or biology or even scientific psychology. Scholarship 
commonly implies that some aspect of our knowledge of man is studied 
in its historical relations. Scholarship is commonly thought of as having 
to do with the humanities, or those branches of knowledge that have 
principally to do with human life. But this is not a clear-cut definition, 
since, among other difficulties, science also has a good deal of say about 
human life. But in general, scholarship deals with those branches of 
knowledge that contribute most directly to an understanding of human 
nature. 


“But our understanding of human nature, we repeat, is going to be 
of two sorts: an understanding of men, and an understanding of man. 
If by men, we mean men in social groupings, then the kind of scholarship 
concerned with human nature is what we call the social sciences. . . . 
When scholarship concerns itself with man rather than with men, its 
business is going to be with the arts, with philosophy, with language, 
and with religion. These branches of knowledge are called the humanities. 
If we have left out history, or seemed to, we haven’t really left it out 
but what we have done is to distribute it. The humanities look at man 
in the framework of history, and the social sciences commonly call on 
history to help them out by interpreting the human story for them. 
But to interpret the human story we have to note what men are aiming 
at, or what they have aimed at in the past, and that is why religion, and 
art, and philosophy, and, in an odd way, language tell us a vast deal 
about human goals and human aspirations. 


“A famous book by a living American novelist takes its title from 
a passage by the English writer, John Donne, and the heart of this 
passage lies in the sentence: ‘For no man is an island.’ It is too late 
in history to think of science, social science, and humanistic learning as 
something remote from common life. On the contrary, these branches 
of knowledge, the material on which they work, the conclusions they 
reach are interwoven with the life of every American because they are 
interwoven with the living body of American life. This series of broad- 
casts is designed to show you as a contemporary American what organized 
knowledge is all about in the United States today.” 


Scripts for the ACLS portion of the series were prepared by: Sidney 
Painter (American Philosophical Society), Harlow Shapley (American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences), Clifford K. Shipton (American Antiquarian Society), 
Edith Porada (American Oriental Society), George C. Miles (American 
Numismatic Society), Walter R. Agard (American Philological Association), 
Jotham Johnson (Archaeological Institute of America), Erwin R. Goodenough 
(Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis), George Winchester Stone, Jr. 
(Modern Language Association of America), Boyd C. Shafer (American 
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Historical Association), Ben W. Lewis (American Economic Association), 
Anna H. Gayton (American Folklore Society), Jesse D. Jennings (American 
Anthropological Association), Brand Blanshard (American Philosophical 
Association), William A. Jackson (Bibliographical Society of America), Lester 
E. Klimm (Association of American Geographers), Robert Bierstedt (American 
Sociological Society), Harold D. Lasswell (American Political Science Associa- 
tion), Joseph C. Sloane (College Art Association of America), Albert H. 
Marckwardt (Linguistic Society of America), Dorothy Stimson (History of 
Science Society), B. J. Whiting (Mediaeval Academy of America), Charles 
Seeger (American Musicological Society), Thomas Munro (American Society 
for Aesthetics), and Wilma Fairbank (Association for Asian Studies). 


SUMMER INSTITUTE ON ASIAN STUDIES 


The University of Hawaii announces a Summer Institute on Asian Studies 
as part of its 1959 summer session. The Institute’s program will center 
around two companion courses in which all members are to be registered. 
One is an interdisciplinary study of Asian countries, with special attention to 
South, Southeast, and East Asia; the other consists of discussion sessions and 
special lectures. Membership in the Institute will cost $75. The tentative 
deadline for applications is March 15, 1959. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Dean of the Summer Session, University of Hawaii. 


RESOURCES FOR STUDY OF GREECE 


The Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens is anxious to encourage the use by scholars of its unusually rich 
resources for the study of the history, literature, and civilization of medieval 
and modern Greece. The collection is especially full for the Byzantine, 
Frankish, and Turkish periods and for the Greek War of Independence, and 
the library also provides valuable reference material for research on the Near 
East in modern times. The collection of works of travel in the Levant is 
a very complete one. The library offers excellent facilities to scholars who 
have been awarded travelling fellowships, and it provides opportunities for 
association with Greek scholars. All visitors to Greece are welcome to use 
the library; and, whenever it is possible, the Librarian will be glad to furnish 
bibliographical information concerning the rare items in the collection. 
Address: Dr. Peter Topping, Gennadius Library, Athens 40, Greece. 
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CONSTITUTION 1 
OF 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


ARTICLE I 
Name and Object 


Sec. 1. The name of the Corporation shall be the American Council of Learned 
Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies, hereinafter termed the Council. 


Sec. 2. The object of the Council shall be the advancement of the humanistic 
studies in all fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening 
of relations among the national societies devoted to such studies. 


ARTICLE II 
Members 


. The members of the Council shall be: 

(a) One delegate elected or appointed by each Constituent Society in 
such manner as the several societies may respectively determine; 
and 

(b) Any duly elected officer or member of the Board of Directors of 
the Council, not otherwise a member of the Council, during the 
period of his term of office. 

(c) Members-at-large in office at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution for the remainder of their respective terms. 


ARTICLE III 
Constituent Societies 


Sec. 1. The Constituent Societies of the Council shall be the following: 
American Philosophical Society 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Antiquarian Society 
American Oriental Society 
American Numismatic Society 
American Philological Association 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
Modern Language Association of America 


1 Adopted at the annual meeting of the Council at Bloomington, Indiana, January 24, 
1958, and in effect as of May 1958, after ratification by a majority of the Constituent 
Societies. This Constitution and Bylaws replace the Bylaws adopted in 1947. 
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American Historical Association 
American Economic Association 
American Folklore Society 

American Philosophical Association 
American Anthropological Association 
American Political Science Association 
Bibliographical Society of America 
Association of American Geographers 
American Sociological Society 

College Art Association of America 
History of Science Society 

Linguistic Society of America 
Mediaeval Academy of America 
American Musicological Society 
Society of Architectural Historians 
Association for Asian Studies 
American Society for Aesthetics 
Metaphysical Society of America 
American Studies Association 
Renaissance Society of America 


. Any other national society devoted to humanistic studies may be 


admitted to the status of Constituent Society on recommendation of 
the Board of Directors by an affirmative vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the Council in attendance at any annual meeting 
of the Council. 


Any Constituent Society which at any annual meeting of the Council 
shall announce its intention to terminate its representation in the 
Council may at the succeeding annual meeting effect such termination, 
whereupon the membership of its delegate in the Council shall cease. 


A Constituent Society may be excluded from representation in the 
Council, for sufficient reason, by a vote of three-fourths of all the 
members of the Council. 


ARTICLE IV 
Officers 


. The officers of the Council shall be as follows: Chairman, Vice- 


Chairman, President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


ARTICLE V 


Board of Directors 

. There shall be a Board of Directors elected by the Council plus the 
officers of the Council listed in Article IV, who shall occupy the 
same offices on the Board. 
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The Board of Directors shall be responsible for the control and 
management of the affairs and funds of the Council. 


ARTICLE VI 
Meetings 


The Council shall hold an annual meeting in the month of January in 
Washington, D. C., or at such other time and place as it may deter- 
mine, for the election of members of the Board of Directors, for the 
approval of the budget, for the consideration of reports and recom- 
mendations from the Board of Directors, for the discussion of policies 
and of instructions to the Board of Directors, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may come before it. 


ARTICLE VII 
Various 
The Council may receive gifts and may take, receive, hold, and convey 
funds and property, both personal and real, necessary for the purposes 
of its incorporation, and other real and personal property the income 


of which shall be applied to the purposes of the corporation, to the 
extent authorized by the laws of the District of Columbia. 


. The Council shall maintain such representation in the Union Académique 


Internationale as may be prescribed in the statutes of the latter, shall 
cause the annual dues of the Council in the Union to be paid, and 
shall in general be the medium of communication between the Union 
and the Constituent Societies of the Council. 


. The Council shall report to the Constituent Societies each year all 


the acts of the Council and all receipts and expenditures of money. 


The Council shall adopt such regulations and rules as may be necessary 
to give full effect to its Constitution and Bylaws and to determine its 
procedure. 


Amendments to this Constitution, provided they are consistent with the 
laws of the District of Columbia, may be adopted in any duly called 
meeting of the Council by vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
notice of such proposed amendments having been communicated to 
the members of the Council and the Secretaries of the Constituent 
Societies forty-five days in advance of the meeting, and shall take 
effect when ratified by a majority of the Constituent Societies. 


The Council may be dissolved only at a special meeting called for the 
purpose, and in the manner prescribed by the laws of the District of 
Columbia, by vote of three-fourths of all the members. 
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BYLAWS 
OF 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


ARTICLE I 
Terms of Members of Council 


The terms of members of the Council shall be as follows: 

(a) The terms of the members of the Council elected or appointed 
by the Constituent Societies shall be four years, arranged in such 
rotation that approximately one-fourth of the terms shall expire 
annually. 


(b) The place of any elected or appointed delegate which shall be 
vacated before the expiration of his term shall be filled by the 
Constituent Society said member represents for the remainder 
of said term. 


(c) The place of any officer or other member of the Board which 
shall be vacated before the expiration of his term shall be filled 
by the Board of Directors for the remainder of the said term. 


(d) In the event of the inability of a delegate elected or appointed 
by a Constituent Society to appear at a meeting of the Council, 
the said Society may elect or appoint an alternate for that meeting 
with the right to vote. 


ARTICLE II 
Election of Officers 


. Except the President, the general officers of the Council shall be elected 


at each annual meeting of the Council; and the term of each office, 
except for the presidency, shall be one year and until a successor has 
been elected and has accepted office. The President shall be appointed 
by the Board of Directors for such period as is mutually satisfactory 
to him and to the Board. 


ARTICLE III 
Board of Directors 


. There shall be a Board of Directors which shall consist of eight 


members, elected by the Council, and also the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex-officiis with the right to vote. 
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Members of the Board of Directors shall be elected in the annual 
meeting of the Council from a panel of names prepared by the 
Nominating Committee. 


The elected members of the Board shall serve terms of four years, 
commencing at the close of the annual meeting at which elected, in 
such rotation that the terms of one-fourth of the members of the 
Board shall expire each year. 


. The Board of Directors shall hold not less than four stated meetings 


a year, in the months of January, April, July, and October or at such 
other times as it may determine. In its meetings five members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. The minutes of its meetings shall 
be communicated promptly to all members of the Council. 


The Board of Directors shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee of its members to transact such business as the Board may 
delegate to it. The President shall be the Chairman of this Committee. 


ARTICLE IV 
Nominating Committee 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall appoint each year a 
Nominating Committee of three members of the Council. 


The Nominating Committee shall present to the members forty-five 
days before the annual meeting, nominations for the offices of 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer and shall invite 
the members of the Council to propose additional nominations. The 
Nominating Committee shall prepare and communicate to the members 
of the Council, fifteen days in advance of the annual meeting, a final 
list of nominations for said offices in which shall be included, together 
with its own nominations, all names that have been proposed by five 
or more members of the Council twenty days before the annual meeting. 


The Nominating Committee shall prepare a panel of nominations for 
members of the Board of Directors which list shall contain at least 
twice as many names as the number of members of the Board to be 
elected, selected from among the members of the Constituent Societies 
with due regard to regional, institutional, and disciplinary distribution; 
this panel shall be communicated to all Council members forty-five 
days in advance of the annual meeting. At the same time the 
Nominating Committee shall invite suggestions from the members of 
the Council. The Nominating Committee shall prepare, and shall 
present at the annual meeting of the Council, a final panel in which 
they shall incorporate and so designate any nominations proposed by 
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five or more members of the Council which shall have been com.) 
municated to the Nominating Committee fifteen days in advance of] 
the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE V 
Dues 


. Constituent Societies shall pay such annual contributions as the Council] 
may assess upon them, which shall be not less than twenty-five dollars, } 
nor more, except as the minimum contribution, than five cents per] 
member of the respective Societies. 


ARTICLE VI 
Meetings 


. In any meeting of the Council a majority of all the members of the 
Council shall be a quorum requisite for the transaction of business. 


. Each member in attendance at any meeting of the Council shall be 
entitled to one vote upon all matters requiring action by the Council, 


. There shall be an annual conference of the Secretaries or other | 
principal administrative officers of the Constituent Societies for the 
consideration of matters of interest to the Societies and of means of 
cooperation between the Council and the Societies. 


ARTICLE VII 
Administration 


. The Executive Offices of the Council shall be situated in Washington, 
D. C., or in such other place as the Council may determine. 


.2. The President shall be the chief administrative officer in charge of} 


the Executive Offices. 


. The members of the administrative staff shall serve under the direction 
of the President, who shall appoint or dismiss them and fix their salaries, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendment of the Bylaws 


. These Bylaws may be altered, amended, or repealed at any meeting of 
the Board of Directors by a resolution adopted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Board, provided that any such changes have been set forth in full 
in the notice of such meeting mailed to the Directors at least thirty 
days prior to the meeting. 
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